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THE FIRST AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY* 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


TN colonial days geography was spoken of as ‘‘a diversion for a 
| winter’s evening,” and acquaintance with it was considered an 

accomplishment rather than a necessity. Some rudimentary 
instruction in the science was occasionally given at the more advanced 
schools, but the topic was not taken up in the elementary schools 
until after the Revolution. A knowledge of it was first made a condi- 
tion for entering Harvard in 1815, and a dozen years more elapsed 
before Massachusetts named it among the required studies in the 
public schools. To begin with, it was not introduced as a separate 
study, but the books were used as readers. The same was true of the 
early school histories. However, geography presently won a place 
of its own and kept it in spite of the protests that the scholars’ atten- 
tion was thereby being taken away from ‘‘cyphering.”’ 

The pioneer of American authors of school geographies was 
Jedidiah Morse. On the title page of most editions of his books his 
name was appended with ‘“D. D. Minister of the Congregation in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts.”” He was born in 1761, graduated from 
Yale in 1783, and the year following published at New Haven his first 
geography. Later he put forth several other geographies, large and 
small, became a compiler of gazetteers, wrote various important his- 
torical and religious works, was one of the founders of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. and for more than thirty years served as pastor of 
the First Church in Charlestown. He won fame not only in his own 
country but was recognized abroad as a man of distinguished attain- 
ments, and a number of his books were translated into French and 
German. His Geography Made Easy, a small leather-bound 12mo 


* Reprinted by permission from Old-Time Schools and School-Books, published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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of about 400 pages, was for many years by far the most popular text- 
book dealing with this subject. My copy, dated 1800, is dedicated ~ 


TO THE 
Young Masters and Misses 
Throughout the Unirep States 


Two maps of double-page size are the only illustrations—one a map 
of the world. the other of North America. 

The earlier pages treat of the ‘Doctrine of the Sphere. Of Astro- 
nomical Geography Of Globes and their Use,” ete. But soon we 


FEDIDIAH MORSE 


come to the History of the Discovery of America, and then to a General 
Description of America. In the latter chapter is much that is inter- 
esting and picturesque. It includes, as do all the early geographies, 
a good many imaginative travellers’ tales picked up from newspapers 
and other chance sources without any pains being taken to verify 
them or to inquire as to the reliability of their authors. In fact, it 
sometimes seems as if the more fabulous the story the better its chance 
to be recorded in the school text-books. We get very entertaining 
glimpses of the limitations of geographical knowledge at the time in 
the following extracts from Morse: | 
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GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


A Heading from the edition of 1800 


The Andes, in South America, stretch along the Pacifie Ocean 
from the Isthmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan. The height 
of Chimborazo, the most elevated point in this vast chain of moun- 
tains, is 20,280 feet. above 5000 feet higher than any other mountain 
in the known world. 

North America has no remarkably high mountains. The most 
considerable are those known under the general name of the Allegany 
Mountains. These stretch along in many broken ridges under dif- 
ferent names from Hudson’s River to Georgia. The Andes and the 
Allegany Mountains are probably the same range interrupted by the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Who were the first people of America? And whence did they 
come? The Abbe Clavigero gives his opinion in the following con- 
clusions :— 

“The Americans descended from different nations, or from different 
families dispersed after the confusion of tongues. No person will 
doubt the truth of this, who has any knowledge of the multitude 
and great diversity of the American languages. In Mexico alone 
thirty-five have already been discovered.” 

But how did the inhabitants and animals originally pass to America? 

The quadrupeds and reptiles of the new world passed there by 
land. This fact is manifest from the improbability and inconsistency 
of all other opinions. 

This necessarily supposes an ancient union between the equinoxial 
countries of America and those of Africa, and a connexion of the 
northern countries of America with Europe on the E. and Asia on the 
W. The beasts of cold climes passed over the northern isthmuses, 
which probably connected Europe, America, and Asia; and the animals 
and reptiles peculiar to hot countries passed over the isthmus that 
probably connected 8S. America with Africa. Various reasons induce 
us to believe that there was formerly a tract of land which united 
the most eastern part of Brazil to the most western part of Africa; 
and that all the space of land may have been sunk by violent earth- 
quakes, leaving only some traces of it in that chain of islands of which 
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Cape de Verd Ascension, and St. Matthew’s Island make a part. In 
like manner, it is probable. the northwestern part of America was . 
united to the northeastern part of Asia, and the northeastern parts 
of America to the northwestern parts of Europe, by Greenland, Ice- 
land, ete. 

QUADRUPEDE ANIMALS within the United States: 

Mammoth. This name has been given to an unknown animal, 
whose bones are found in the northern parts of both the old and new 
world. From the form of their teeth, they are supposed to have 
been carniverous. Like the elephant they were armed with tusks 
of ivory; but they obviously differed from the elephant in size; their 
bones prove them to have been 5 or 6 times as large. 

A late governor of Virginia, having asked some delegates of the 
Delawares what they knew respecting this animal; the chief speaker 
informed him that it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, 
“That in ancient times a herd of them came to the Big-bone licks, 
and began an universal destruction of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, 
and other animals which had been created for the use of the Indians; 
that the Great Man, above, looking down. and seeing this, was so 
enraged that he seized his lightning, descended to the earth, seated 
himself upon a neighboring mountain, on a rock, on which his seat 
and the print of his feet are still to be seen, and hurled his bolts among 
them till the whole were slaughtered, except the big bull, who, pre- 
senting his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell; but at 
length, missing one, it wounded him in the side; whereupon, spring- 
ing round. he bounded over the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, and 
finally over the great lakes, where he is living at this day.” 

Sapajon, Sagoin. There are various species of animals said to 
inhabit the country on the lower part of the Mississippi, called Sapa- 
jons and Sagoins. The former are capable of supporting themselves 
by their tails; the latter are not. They have a general resemblance 
to monkeys, but are not sufficiently known to be particularly described. 


The sapajon and sagoin are not as mythical as might be fancied 
from what the book says of them. They both belong to the monkey 
tribe, but dwell in South America instead of on the lower Missis- 
sippi. Another curious item is this:— 

Grey squirrels sometimes migrate in considerable numbers. If 
in their course they meet with a river, each of them takes a shingle, 
piece of bark, or the like, and carries it to the water; thus equipped 
they embark, and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, which soon 


wafts them over in safety; but a sudden flaw of wind sometimes pro- 
duces a destructive shipwreck. 


Fifty ‘‘quadrupede” animals are described in all, and then we 
have a section devoted to “Birds.” Next ‘“‘Amphibious Reptiles” 
are considered, after that ‘‘Serpents,”’ and finally “Fishes.” Here 
are sample paragraphs :— 
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The Wakon Bird, which probably is of the same species with the 
Bird of Paradise, receives its name from the ideas the Indians have 
of its superior excellence; the Wakon Bird being in their language 
the Bird of the Great Spirit. Its tail is composed of four or five 
feathers, which are three times as long as its body, and which are 
beautifully shaded with green and purple. It carries this fine length 
of plumage in the same manner as the peacock does his, but it is not 
known whether, like him, it ever raises it to an erect position. 

The Whitsaw is of the cuckow kind, being a solitary bird, and 
scarcely ever seen. In the summer months it is heard in the groves, 
where it makes a noise like the filing of a saw. 

Of the Frog kind are many species. Pond frog, green fountain 
frog, tree frog, bull frog. Besides these are the dusky brown, spotted 
frog of Carolina; their voice resembles the grunting of swine. The 
bell frog, so called, because their voice is fancied to be exactly like 
that of a loud cow bell. <A beautiful green frog whose noise is like 
the barking of little dogs, or the yelping of puppies. A less green 
frog, whose notes resemble those of young chickens. Little gray 
speckled frog, who make a noise like the striking of two pebbles to- 
gether under the surface of the water. There is yet an extremely 
diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savanna crickets, whose 
notes are not unlike the chattering of young birds or crickets. They 
are found in great multitudes after plentiful rains. 

The Alligator is a very large, ugly, terrible creature, of prodigious 
strength, activity, and swiftness in the water. They are from 12 to 
23 feet in length; their bodies are as large as that of a horse. The 
head of a full-grown alligator is about three feet long, and the mouth 
opens nearly the same length. The upper jaw only, moves, and this 
they raise so as to form a right angle with the lower one. They open 
their mouths while they lie basking in the sun, on the banks of rivers 
and creeks, and when filled with flies, musketoes and other insects, 
they suddenly let fall their upper jaw with surprising noise, and thus 
secure their prey. 

The Rattle Snake may be ranked among the largest serpents in 
America. If pursued and overtaken, they instantly throw themselves 
into the spiral coil; their whole body swells through. rage, their eyes 
are red as burning coals, and their brandishing forked tongues, of 
the colour of the hottest flame, menaces a horrid death. 

The Joint Snake, if we may credit Carver’s account of it, is a great 
curiosity. Its skin is as hard as parchment, and as smooth as glass. 
It is beautifully streaked with black and white. It is so stiff, and 
has so few joints, and those so unyielding, that it can hardly bend 
itself into the form of a hoop. When it is struck, it breaks like a pipe- 
stem; and you may, with a whip, break it from the tail to the bowels 
ao not an inch long, and not produce the least tincture of 

ood. 


Other snakes mentioned are the “‘Water Viper. with a sharp thorn 
tail, Hog nose Snake, Coach Whip Snake, which the Indians imagine 
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is able to cut a man in two with a jerk of its tail, Ribbon Snake, Glass 
Snake, and Two-headed Snake.” 
In the list of fishes are noted the “Skip jack, Minow, Shiner, 
Dab, Hard Head and Mummychog.” Of the Lamprey it is affirmed 
that 
After the spawning season is over, and the young fry have gone 
down to the sea, the old fishes attach themselves to the roots and 
limbs of trees, which have fallen or run into the water, and there 
perish. A mortification begins at the tail, and proceeds upwards to 
the vital part. Fish of this kind have been found at Plymouth, in 
New Hampshire. in different stages of putrification. 


When the general characteristics of the United States have been 
dealt with. New England is taken up, and we are informed that in 
this portion of the republic— 


Learning is more generally diffused than in any other part of the 
globe; arising from the excellent establishment of schools in almost 
every township and smaller district. 

A very valuable source of information to the people is the News- 
papers, of which not less than thirty thousand are printed every week, 
in New England. 

Apples are common, and cider constitutes the principal drink of 
the inhabitants. 

Each state is described in detail, including such topics as ‘‘ Religion, 
Military Strength, Literature, Curiosities, Constitution, and History.”’ 
Bridges are constantly referred to—even those over the smaller rivers. : 
We learn, for instance, that across the Piscataqua in New Hampshire 
a few miles above Portsmouth ‘‘has been erected the most respectable 
bridge in the United States, 2600 feet in length.” at a cost of nearly 
seventy thousand dollars. Jn Massachusetts ten bridges are listed 
that ‘‘merit notice,” and, it is added, ‘“‘ These bridges are all supported 
by a toll.” 

Harvard University, the book says, “consists of four elegant 
edifices,” and we are told that “In Williamstown is another literary 
institution started in 1790, partly by lottery and partly by the liberal 
donation of gentlemen of the town.’’ Boston had seven schools sup- } 
ported wholly at the public expense, ‘‘and in them the children of 4 
every class of citizens freely associate.” Three of these were ‘“ Eng- 
lish grammar schools in which the children of both sexes, from seven 
to fourteen years of age are instructed in spelling, accenting, and 
reading the English language with propriety; also in English grammar 
and composition, together with the rudiments of geography.” In 
three schools “‘the same children are taught writing and arithmetic. 
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The schools are attended alternately, and each of them is furnished 
with an Usher or Assistant. The masters of these schools have each 
a salary of 666 2-3 dollars per annum payable quarterly.” Lastly 
there was the ‘‘Latin grammar school” to which “‘none are admitted 
till ten years of age.” 

The inhabitants of Boston at this time numbered 24,937. As 
usual in speaking of important places a list is given of the ‘public 
buildings.”’ There were ‘‘18 houses for public worship, the state 
house, court house, gaol, Faneuil Hall, a theatre, an alms house, 
and powder magazine.” The principal manufactures of the town 
were “‘rum, beer, paper hangings, loaf sugar, cordage, sail cloth, 
spermaceti and tallow candles, and glass.” 

The final states to be considered in the New England section are 
“Rhode Island and Providence Plantations,’ and Connecticut. 
Perhaps the most interesting bit in this portion is the statement that 
to Hartford, at the head of ship navigation on the Connecticut River, 
was brought in boats the produce of the country for two hundred 
miles above. Railroads were as yet undreamed of, and right through 
the book navigable streams and canals are treated as of far more 
importance than they would be at present. 

Morse in his first edition devoted a paragraph to the “Connecticut 
Inhabitants.” Whether he abandoned it because it gave offence, I 
do not know. It says:— 


The people of this state are generally industrious sagacious hus- 
bandmen; generous and hospitable to strangers, and good neighbours. 
But they are characterized for being intemperately fond of law suits 
and little petty arbitrations. The ladies are modest, handsome, and 
agreeable, fond of imitating new and extravagant fashions, neat and 
chearful, and possessed of a large share of delicacy, tenderness and 
sensibility. The above character may with justice be given to the 
ladies of the four New-England States. 


Now we come to “The SEcOND GRAND Division of the UNITED 
States.” It comprised New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and ‘Territory N. W. of the Ohio.” Special attention 
is paid to the climate of this tract, which the book says has 


but one steady trait, and that is, it is uniformly variable. The changes 
of weather are great, and frequently sudden. On the whole, it appears 
that the climate is a compound of most of the climates of the world. 
It has the moisture of Ireland in spring; the heat of Africa in summer; 
the temperature of Italy in June; the sky of Egypt in autumn; the 
snow and cold of Norway in winter; the tempests (in a certain degree) 
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of the West Indies, in every season; and the variable winds and 
weather of Great Britain in every month in the year. 

From this account of the climate, it is easy to ascertain what 
degrees of health, and what diseases prevail. As the inhabitants ’ 
have the climate, so they have the accute diseases of all the countries ; ; 
that have been mentioned. 


Concerning New York City, the book says:— 


A want of good water has been a great inconvenience to the citizens; 
there being but few wells in the city. Most of the people are supplied 
every day with fresh water conveyed to their doors in casks, from a 
pump at the head of Queen-street, which receives it from a spring 
almost a mile from the centre of the city. This well is about 20 feet 
deep, and 4 feet diameter. The average quantity drawn daily from 
this remarkable well, is 110 hogsheads of 130 gallons each. In some 
hot summer days, 216 hogsheads have been drawn from it, and what 
is very singular, there is never more or less than about three feet of 
water in the well. The water is sold commonly at three pence a hogs- 
head at the pump. The Manhattan Company was incorporated in 
1798, for the purpose of conveying good water into the city, and their 
works are now nearly completed. 

New York then had a population of sixty thousand, which included 
about three thousand slaves. 

In describing the ‘‘Territory N. W. of the Ohio” a list is given of 
its forts “established for the protection of the frontiers,” and we 
are told that 
both the high and low lands produce vast quantities of natural grapes, 
of which the settlers universally make a sufficiency, for their own 
consumption, of rich red wine. It is asserted that age will render 


this wine preferable to most of the European wines. Cotton is the 
natural production of this country, and it grows in great perfection. 


Below are fragments of information about the Southern States, 
“The Tutrp and much the largest GRAND Dtvision of the UnrtTEeD 
STATEs.”” 


The city of WasHINGTON stands at the junction of the rivers 
Patomak and the Eastern Branch. The situation of this metropolis P 
is upon the great post road, equi-distant from the northern and 
southern extremities of the Union. The public offices were removed 4 
to this city in the summer of 1800, and here in future Congress will 
hold their sessions. 

In the flat country near the sea-coast of North Carolina, the inhab- 
itants, during the summer and autumn, are subject to intermittent 
fevers, which often prove fatal. The countenances of the inhabitants 
during these seasons, have generally a pale yellowish cast, occasioned 
by the prevalence of bilious symptoms. 
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A few years since, Tennessee abounded with large herds of wild 
cattle, improperly called Buffaloes; but the improvident or ill-disposed 
among the first settlers, have destroyed multitudes of them, out of 
mere wantonness. They are still to be found on some of the scuth 
branches of Cumberland river. Elk or moose are seen in many places, 
chiefly among the mountains. The deer are become comparatively 
scarce; so that no person makes a business of hunting them for their 
skins only. Enough of bears and wolves yet remain. 

In Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina the inhabitants are 
excessively fond of the diversion of horse racing. Every spring and 
fall they have stated races for three or four days, which collect the 
sporting gentlemen from every part of the country from 100 to 200 
miles. Every poor peasant has an horse or two and all the family in 
ruins, with scarcely any covering or provisions; while the nag, with 
two or three Negroes rubbing him, is pampered with luxuries to the 
extreme of high living. 


This last item is from the edition of 1784. I make one more quota- 
tion from that edition under the heading, “Spanish Dominions in 
N. America,’—that is, Florida and Mexico,—and then resume con- 
sideration of the later book. 


In California, there falls in the morning a great quantity of dew, 
which, settling on the rose-leaves becomes hard like manna, having 
all the sweetness of refined sugar, without its whiteness. 

The greatest curiosity in the city of Mexico, is their floating gar- 
dens. When the Mexicans, about the year 1325, were subdued by 
the Colhuan and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the small islands 
of the lake, having no land to cultivate, they were taught by necessity 
to form movable gardens, which floated on the lake. Their con- 
struction is very simple. They take willows and the roots of marsh 
plants, and other materials which are light, and twist them together, 
and so firmly unite them as to form a sort of platform, which is capable 
of supporting the earth of the garden. Upon this foundation they 
lay bushes and over them spread the mud which they draw up from 
the bottom of the lake. Their figure is quadrangular; their length 
and breadth various, but generally about 8 rods long and 3 wide; 
and their elevation from the surface of the water is less than a foot. 
These were the first fields that the Mexicans owned, after the founda- 
tion of Mexico; there they first cultivated the maize, great pepper 
and other plants necessary for their support. From the industry of 
the people these fields soon became numerous. At present they 
cultivate flowers and every sort of garden herbs upon them. In the 
largest gardens there is commonly a little tree and a little hut, to 
shelter the cultivator, and defend him from the rain or the sun. When 
the owner of a garden wishes to change his situation, to get out of a 
bad neighborhood, or to come near to his family. he gets into his 
little boat, and by his own strength alone, if the garden is small, or 
pees the assistance of others if it be large, conducts it wherever he 
pleases. 
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Among the islands off the coast of South America that are de- 
scribed is ‘‘Juan Fernandes 300 miles west of Chili,’ famous for its 
connection with Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. The book tells how 
Alexander Selkirk dwelt there and how he was finally rescued, con- 
eluding with:— 


During his abode on this island he had killed 500 goats, which he 
caught by running them down; and he marked as many more on the 
ear, which he let go. Some of these were caught 30 years after, their 
venerable aspect and majestic beards discovering strong symptoms 
of antiquity. 

Selkirk upon his return to England, was advised to publish an 
account of his life and adventures. He is said to have put his papers 
into the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication. 
But that writer, by the help of those papers, and a lively fancy trans- 
formed Alexander Selkirk into Robinson Crusoe, and returned Sel- 
kirk his papers again; so that the latter derived no advantage from 
them. 


Part I of the geography closes with ‘‘ New Discoveries,’ which it 
declares ‘‘have been numerous and important.’”” Here is one:— 


The Northern Archipelago.| This consists of several groups of 
islands situated between the eastern coast of Kamtschatka and the 
western coast of America. 

The most perfect equality reigns among these islanders. They 
feed their children when very young, with the coarsest flesh, and 
for the most part raw. If an infant cries, the mother immediately 
carries it to the sea side, and, whether it be summer or winter, holds 
it naked in the water until it is quiet. This custom is so far from 
doing the children any harm that it hardens them against the cold, 
and they go barefooted through the winter without the least incon- 
venience. The least affliction prompts them to suicide; the appre- 
hension of even an uncertain evil, often leads them to despair; and 
they put an end to their days with great apparent insensibility. 


A little farther on we find this about the people of the Friendly 
Islands:— 

Their great men are fond of a singular kind of luxury, which is, 
to have women sit beside them all night, and beat on different parts 
of their body until they go to sleep; after which, they relax a little 
of their labour, unless they appear likely to wake; in which case they 
redouble their exertions, until they are again fast asleep. 


Part II is devoted to the eastern hemisphere. I quote two para- 
graphs about Lapland:— 


The employment of the women consists in making nets for the 
fishery, in drying fish and meat, in milking the reindeer, in making 
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cheese, and in tanning hides; but it is understood to be the business 
of the men to look after the kitchen. in which, it is said, the women 
never interfere. 

When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends, 
court her father with brandy; when with some difficulty he gains 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver’s tongue, or some 
other eatable, which she rejects before company, but accepts of in 
private. 


The father evidently enjoyed his part of the courting and was 
loath to end his free supply of liquor. ‘‘This prolongs the courtship 
sometimes for three years,” says the book. 

I expected when I turned to the pages devoted to Asia that I 
would find rats named as an article of Chinese diet, but the rat myth 
seems to have been of later growth. None of the geographies refer 
to it until Peter Parley in 1830 shows a picture of a pedler “selling 
rats and puppies for pies.”’ In spite of this lack Morse’s information 
about the Chinese is by no means uninteresting, as will be seen by the 
cullings which follow:— 


The Chinese have particular ideas of beauty. They pluck up the 
hairs of the lower part of their faces by the roots with tweezers, 
leaving a few straggling ones by way of beard. Their complexion 
towards the north, is fair, towards the south, swarthy; and the fatter 
a man is they think him the handsomer. 

Language.| The Chinese language contains only 330 words, all 
of one syllable: but then each word is pronounced with such various 
modulations, and each with a different meaning, that it becomes 
more copious than could be easily imagined, and enables them to 
express themselves very well, on the common occasions of life. 

The Chinese pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
measure of credibility; and their annals have been carried beyond 
the period to which the scripture chronology assigns the creation of 
the world. Poan Kou is said by them to have been the first man; 
and the interval of time betwixt him and the death of the celebrated 
Confucius, which was in the year before Christ, 479, has been reckoned 
from 276,000 to 96,961,740 years. 


The descriptions of Africa in Morse’s book lack definiteness, except 
as regards Egypt and the north coast. The rest of the continent, 
“from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope,” is handled 


in a single lump. Of the inland countries Abyssinia receives most 
attention, and we are told that— 


The religion of the Abyssinians is a mixture of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Paganism; the two latter of which are by far the most 
predominant. There are here more churches than in any other 
country, and though it is very mountainous, and consequently the 
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view much obstructed, it is very seldom you see less than 5 or 6 
churches. Every great man when he dies, thinks he has atoned for 
all his wickedness, if he leaves a fund to build a church, or has one 
built in his life-time. 

The churches are full of pictures slovenly painted on parchment, 
and nailed upon the walls. There is no choice in their saints, they 
are both of the Old and New Testament, and those that might be 
dispensed with from both. There is St. Pontius Pilate and his wife; 
there is St. Baalam and his ass; Sampson and his jaw bone, and so 
of the rest. 

It makes the beginning of the nineteenth century seem very bar- | 
barie when we read a few pages farther on that— 

In the Guinea or western coast, the English exchange their woolen 
and linen manufactures, their hard ware and spirituous liquors, for 
the persons of the natives. Among the Negroes, a man’s wealth 
consists in the number of his family, whom he sells like so many cattle, 
and often at an inferior price. 

One page near the close of the volume estimates the number of 
inhabitants in the world and forecasts the probable population of 
the United States a century later. It supposes that the number will 
double every twenty years, and that therefore in 1904 we should be 
a nation of 160 millions. 

In this forecast and in some other respects our author fails to hit 
the mark, but whatever the book’s shortcomings, it was not dull, and 
it did admirable service in introducing an important study into the 
old-time schools. 

(To be followed by ‘“‘ Later Geographies” by the same author.) 


THE SCHOOL EXCURSION AND THE SCHOOL 
MUSEUM AS AICS IN THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY* 


BY D. C. RIDGELEY 
Professor of Geography, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

T is my purpose to consider the advisability of using some of the 

| helps in the presentation of the subject of geography which will 

require the teacher and pupil to go beyond the confines of the 

schoolroom to obtain them. These helps are not intended to supplant 

the time-honored text-books and wall maps, but to put new and fuller 

meaning into them, to make the book and the map the servant, not the 
master of teacher and pupil. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Normal School Quarterly, July, 1904. 
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Geography is one of the foremost subjects in the curriculum in 
the study of concrete material. Its subject-matter is objective. It 
considers the earth in its relation to man. It includes a study of the 
practical things of everyday life at home and abroad. 

To give to the pupil the necessary first-hand knowledge in the study 
of geography requires that the pupil and the thing to be studied be 
brought together face to face and at short range. This can be done 
in one of two ways: by taking the pupil to the thing, or by bringing 
the thing to the pupil. The first is the most effective way of studying 
the various topics of home geography and leads to the intelligent and 
frequent use of the school excursion. The second is the most effective 
way of giving first-hand knowledge concerning the geography of 
regions beyond the home locality and leads to the building and con- 
stant use of the school museum. 

I wish to speak of each of these aids in the teaching of geography 
not from the theoretical standpoint, but as I have made use of them 
in classroom practice. My experience with the school excursion has 
been with classes from the third year through the remaining years of 
the grammar school in a public school of a thousand pupils in the city 
of Chicago and in the lower grades of the Training School of Normal, 
also in the high schools of Chicago and in two of the state normal 
schools of Illinois. Classes have ranged in numbers from half a dozen 
to eighty. My use of the school museum has extended over the same 
range of the curriculum with the addition of the first and second grades. 


THE SCHOOL EXCURSION 


The school excursion is an expedition made by the pupils of a class 
under the immediate direction of the teacher for the study of some 
particular topic in the school work. The pupils are responsible to the 
teacher for attention, interest, and good behavior to the same extent 
as in a class exercise in the schoolroom. 

Successful school excursions depend upon the hearty codperation 
of school officials, principal, teacher, pupils, and parents. All must 
believe that it is a good thing and work harmoniously and earnestly 
to make it as successful as other school exercises. The school board 
and superintendent must recognize the value of such work; they and 
the principal must willingly permit the use of school time to the extent 
of a half day at most for the work. The teacher must be as enthusi- 
astic in this work as in any other if she expects to reap educational 
results. She must have studied the field of investigation previous to 
the time of the class exercise and carefully planned the steps of the 
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lesson. To fail to do so means great loss in the net results of the lesson. 
The pupils must feel that an outdoor lesson is of as great importance 
and value as any other school exercise. Its importance is evident to 
the pupils when it is clearly brought before them that the board of 
education, superintendent, and principal have permitted school time 
to be used for the lesson. 

Much better spirit is manifest and much better results obtained 
when attendance of each pupil on any particular excursion, especially 
if at considerable distance from school, is left to the voluntary decision 
of the parent. The excursion is not as effective as it should be if the 
discussion of results in class does not make every one who did not go 
wish that he had gone. 

In Chicago the rules of the board of education require that no excur- 
sion be undertaken without the consent of the superintendent or dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, and that no pupil shall be permitted 
to go on any excursion without the written consent of the parent or 
guardian. 

Many of the teaching force of the Chicago schools read this rule of 
the board and say that there are too many restrictions and too much 
red tape to do anything in the line of excursions. I was inclined to 
the same opinion until I learned by trial that each requirement instead 
of being a hindrance was a very decided help in arranging for and 
carrying out each excursion. 

If the pupils said to their parents that Mr. Cooley, our superintend- 
ent, or Mr. Lane, our district superintendent, had granted permission 
to have an outdoor lesson in geography, it immediately lent dignity to 
the event. It was not so likely to be considered a plan of the teacher 
and pupils to have a pienic. 

The written consent of the parent saves the teacher from any 
criticism of having taken the pupil off on a useless trip which did not 
in any way meet with the parent’s approval. In order to save trouble 
to the parents, the pupils carefully copied a letter of request placed on 
the blackboard by the teacher, carried it home and were remarkably 
successful in obtaining signature and necessary car fare. 

One hundred and ninety-five pupils out of a membership of 200 
in fourth and fifth year work were taken in sections of twenty-five to 
fifty to the Des Plaines River, seven miles away. The five remaining 
pupils were ill or had work at home immediately after school. All of the 
forty-eight pupils of the seventh year, save one who had made the trip 
previously, went to the stockyards and Swift’s Packing House. Ninety 
per cent or more of each class in the high school went on the excursions. 
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I feel that all excursions taken in connection with the various 
classes from the third year through the normal school have been more 
effective as lessons in geography than the same time spent in class- 
room instruction. Each excursion furnishes the best possible material 
for class-room instruction for several days or a week after the trip. 
The region visited need not be peculiar or striking to the ordinary 
observer. The almost featureless region of Chicago and vicinity is 
rich in topographic forms in miniature. So is almost every locality. 

I will now indicate some of the particular trips taken by classes of 
various grades and the scope of the work considered in some of these 
classes. 

In excursions of the third year, classes were taken to examine the 
laying of the cement walks about the school building. - They observed 
the material and its use, also the work of different men engaged. 

In another instance while studying the building of homes third-year 
pupils made trips to a house in process of construction, examined the 
foundation of brick and mortar, learned that mortar is made of sand 
and lime, examined the studding, weather-boarding, rafters, roof, 
arrangement of rooms as indicated by studding, and went to the gravel 
pit to see how sand is screened and removed from the pit. En route 
they noted a valley with its divides, slopes, and stream. 

While standing at the bottom of the valley by the stream this 
question was asked: ‘‘How many slopes has this valley?” About 
half of the class said, ‘‘Three”’; the others, ‘‘Two.’”’ One who said 
“Three” was asked to explain. She said, “It has two slopes this 
way,” bringing her hands together to indicate the side slopes, ‘‘and 
it must slope that way,” pointing down stream, “‘or the water could 
not run off.”” All others grasped the point made by their little teacher 
within a minute. In the presence of the reality faulty thinking 
righted itself. 

An excursion to the brick mills was also made by pupils of the third 
year. The process of brickmaking from the beginning was observed. 
Not only were the brick mills studied, but their association with the 
coal mine and gas works was thought out and stated by the pupils. 
They saw (1) that the brick mill is located where it is, so that. it can 
easily get the clay which has been brought from the mine for making 
the brick and the coal for burning them; (2) that the gas works are 
near the coal mine to save cost of transporting coal; and (3) that the 
coke made by manufacturing the gas is used in the early stages of burn- 
ing the brick in the kilns. A better illustration of associated industries 
would be hard to find. 
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Fourth-vear pupils in Chicago were taken on various trips, among 
others to the Des Plaines River, the Drainage Canal, and through the 
business district to visit a big store, the Art Institute, Public Library, 
site of old Fort Dearborn, Water Street, and other places of interest. ( é 
In the upper grades excursions were made to river, canal, stone 
quarry, and stockyards. 

In the high school, excursions were made especially for the study 
of physical geography, and included visits to several localities for land 
forms, the Weather Bureau station for study of meteorological instru- 
ments and their use, and the Publie Library for its architecture and 
the various kinds of building stones used in its construction. 

A single trip to the Hawthorne stone quarry and the Drainage 
Canal near by brought out many points very strikingly; among them 
the following: rock strata, relation of limestone to coral and other 
animals, relation of Niagara limestone to the Chicago region, relation 
of mantle rock to bed rock, dip and strike of rock strata, underground 
water, making of soil by weathering, bed rock scored and striated by 
glacial action, character of glacial soil, development of miniature 
valleys in clay banks at the margin of the quarry showing growth of \ 
valleys headward, tributaries, lakes, waterfalls, deltas, flood-plains, 
river terraces, struggle of streams for territory, and other phases of 
stream action. At the Drainage Canal the great embankments on 
each side are of glacial drift thrown out of the canal. Here could be 
seen, in miniature, mountain ranges, mountain peaks made by erosion, +4 
mountain valleys and passes, alluvial cones and their relation to moun- 
tain valleys. The pupils obtained a conception of the magnitude of 
the Drainage Canal and an understanding of its purposes and its geo- 5 
graphic location. if 

In the Normal School classes at Normal we have visited Mackinaw 
Dells for stream work, Sugar Creek and its branches for stream work, 
drainage basin and divides, the brick mills for a study of different kinds 
of rock and the use of clay rock taken from the mines near by, and 
Miller Park for a study of a dam and a reservoir. 

During the summer session of 1903 in the Normal School at DeKalb, 

Illinois, the classes visited a creamery to see butter-making and pas- 

teurizing of milk; Gurler’s dairy farm to learn how milk could be so ‘ 
carefully handled as to make it unnecessary to sterilize it, at the same 

time making it so valuable that it sells in Chicago for twice as much 

per quart as ordinary milk. 

The longest trip made by the students at DeKalb was one of twenty 
hours to Chicago. The party numbered fifty. The special purpose 
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was a visit to the stockyards and Swift’s Packing House. All else 
was incidental. The students asked that they be taken to as many 
places as possible so that they might know how to reach them for fur- 


q ther study when in the city alone. To indicate the extent to which 
their request was complied with I will give a brief itinerary of the day’s 
journey. 


We left DeKalb early ona Saturday morning in a special car attached ‘ 
to the regular train. The ride of two hours was spent in a study of the 
topography of that region from the car windows. The succession of 
till plains, belts of morainic hills, and stream valleys merging into the 
i Chicago Lake Plain to the east were objects of especial geographic 
interest. A walk of several blocks along South Water Street busy with 
its early Saturday trade gave us a vivid idea of the labor involved in 
| provisioning a great city. 

A ride of forty minutes on the Halsted Street car took us past 
the court house and the new post-office building, across the South 
Branch of the Chicago River with its many ships, along a network of 
railroad tracks, and landed us at the entrance to the Union Stockyards. 

We were met at the entrance to Swift’s Packing House by three 

¢ guides furnished by the firm for our party. We spent two hours in 

visiting the various departments of the packing house. We saw the 

dressing of hogs and cattle, and the great coolers containing thousands 

of dressed hogs and beeves. We saw the careful inspection, selection, 

\ stamping, and wrapping of Swift’s premium hams and bacon. We 

saw the sausage chopped and stuffed by machinery, the canned meats | 

deftly wrapped, labeled, and packed ready for shipment. We visited } 

] the rooms where great vats were filled with various mixtures to be 


boiled, cooled, and cut into cakes of soap. The butterine factory was 
a marvel of care and cleanliness to those who had supposed it 
otherwise. 
a After dinner our next ride brought us to Jackson Park and the 
Field Columbian Museum. A little more than an hour gave the mem- 
bers of the party an opportunity to visit the lake shore and to make a 
hurried survey of the exhibts of the museum. A ride of eight miles | 
brought us to the Art Institute and thirty minutes were allowed for | 
walking through its galleries. A walk through the various depart- 
ments of the Public Library gave interesting glimpses of this mag- 
nificent structure. 

It was now five-thirty and all_were hungry. After lunch another 
ride brought us to Lincoln Park and we took a hurried survey of the 
zoological garden, drives, and statues. 
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I have had no more enjoyable experience in excursion work than 
with a class of teachers in active service in the city of Chicago during 
the spring of 1903. I was invited to meet a group of teachers for a 
lesson in geography once a week after school. At one of these meetings 
I asked whether any would like to go on Saturday excursions. A 
number wished to do so and an invitation to meet on a certain street 
crossing on the following Saturday brought out a dozen teachers to 
visit the stockyards. Two weeks later twenty-seven visited the 
Weather Bureau station in the Auditorium tower. Professor Cox 
took us into his inner room and showed us how he makes weather. 

In May twenty-five teachers went forty miles to visit Dunham’s 
Horse Farm—two thousand seven hundred acres and five hundred 
horses. We were met at the station, driven to the farmhouse, and 
entertained at dinner. This was followed by as fine an exhibition of 
horses as the original of Rosa Bonheur’s famous Horse Fair. We were 
then driven over the two thousand seven hundred acre farm with its 
fine grounds, woods, deer park, great fields of corn, oats, and hay, 
making our final stop at the railway station. All this was due to the 
courtesy and generosity of the owners of the farm. 

One Saturday in June sixty teachers made a trip along the Drainage 
Canal by special electric car to Romeo, four miles on canal by boat, 
visited the controlling works at Lockport, took dinner at Joliet, visited 
the Des Plaines River to get relation of dam to power house, saw how 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal crosses the river, examined the lock 
in the canal by which boats pass the dam, and visited a stone quarry. 

The number of pupils, students, and teachers taken on these trips 
would reach several thousand. No accident or unfortunate event 
occurred to detract from the value of any of the excursions. The 
testimony of pupils, students, and teachers has been strongly in favor 
of such a method of instruction. It is the common method of the Ger- 
man schoolmaster in teaching geography, and can, I believe, be made 
of great use in our own schools of country, town, and city. 

The following brief list suggests some of the possible school excur- 
sions: school yard and roadside after a rain, creek or river with its 
basin and divides, pond or lake, cliff, hills, grove or woods, wheat field, 
corn field, grist-mill, grain elevator, market gardens, saw-mill, lumber 
yard, planing mill, brick-yard, park, courthouse, tower of schoolhouse, 
gravel pit, stone quarry, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, tin shop, 
fruit store, department store, foundry, coal mine, telegraph office, 
electric light works, water works, gas works, dairy, commission houses. 
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THE SCHOOL MUSEUM 


While lessons concerning the local physical features, local indus- 
tries and home products can be treated first hand by means of the 
excursion, it is not possible to study by the same means the rubber 
industry of the Amazon basin, the cocoanut of the islands of the sea, 
the cork oak of Spain, the cotton fields of the South, the manufactories 
of New England, and a long list of the topics which lie within the field 
of geography. 

If the pupil is to obtain first-hand knowledge about things foreign 
to his own neighborhood, the thing must be brought to the pupil. 
This can be accomplished by means of the school museum. 

I shall consider the school museum as I have considered the school 
excursion, from the standpoint of its actual use in the schoolroom. 
This brings me to speak of the organization and work of the Chicago 
Bureau of Geography, which at the opening of the school year in 
September, 1903, was furnishing sixty schools with small traveling 
museums, each carried in a single box, usually an egg-crate box, con- 
taining specimens, pictures, and printed articles concerning some one 
particular topic in the course of study in geography. 

The Bureau of Geography was organized by forty principals of the 
Chicago schools for the purpose of collecting, installing, and circulat- 
ing illustrative material among the schools. Each school represented 
paid an annual fee of $10, which was later reduced to $5. This 
money has been spent almost entirely for material with which to install 
the collections. The raw material has been donated largely by the 
Field Columbian Museum, wholesale firms, and large business houses 
in Chicago and elsewhere. The labor of arranging the collections has 
been mainly volunteer work. Mr. Richard Waterman, who first out- 
lined the plan of the Bureau, has done most of the work in the prepara- 
tion of the material for the collections. 

In September, 1903, the Bureau had 110 traveling museums, rep- 
resenting forty-five different subjects. Some of the most valued 
museums have been duplicated so that all schools may have the use of 
one during the year. 

Each museum or collection consists of three things: 

1. A series of specimens as nearly complete as could be obtained 
to show the product in its various stages of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product. Each specimen is carefully installed, 
numbered, labeled, and catalogued. Whenever the size and shape of 
the specimen permits, it is placed in a wide-mouthed bottle of standard 
size and corked. These bottles are placed in a strong pasteboard box 
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made to order, and partitioned into twelve compartments, each of 
which holds a bottle. If the specimen is larger it is placed in a paste- 
board box without partitions. 

2. Pictures on strong cardboard, ten inches by twelve inches. 
The pictures representing a single topic are placed in a pasteboard box 
made to hold cards of this size. They accompany the specimens. 

3. Printed articles which will aid in the interpretation of the 
specimens. These may be books, parts of books divided and bound 
with manila sheets into pamphlets, government reports on a particular 
subject, selected material from government reports copied by type- 
writer and bound in manila covers, magazine articles separated and 
bound, text-books and geographical readers cut up and arranged by 
topics and the material on each topic bound separately. All the 
printed matter on the same subject is brought together and placed in 
a strong pasteboard box of convenient size. 

These boxes of specimens, pictures and printed articles, accom- 
panied by a complete typewritten catalogue of the collections, are 
placed inside a wooden box, the “egg crate,” and carried from school 
to school during the year. A school may keep a collection for one or 
two weeks. At the end of this time the collection is exchanged for 
another. 

Two objections are strongly urged by some principals and teachers 
against the use of the same collections by many different schools. In 
the first place it is not possible to have each collection at the time when 
the topic is being treated in the regular course of study. In the second 
place, it is urged that it would be better for each school to build its own 
museum. I believe that those who offer these objections to the travel- 
ing school museum would not do so after using thirty or forty of its 
collections during a single year. 

If the collection is studied before the topic has been reached in the 
regular course of study, consider how valuable it is for the claiss to have 
obtained the first-hand knowledge that comes from a study of things 
at short range as the basis of the interpretation of the text when the 
topic is treated more fully later in the year. If the collection chances 
along while working on the topic, well and good. The'study of school- 
book and museum go hand in hand, each to reinforce the knowledge 
and interpretation of the other. If the topic has been previously 
studied, what could afford so good a review as an examination of one 
of these collections? 

To illustrate: A collection consists of raw cotton, ginned cotton, 
cotton in various stages of spinning, cotton fabrics (ginghams, calicoes, 
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finer cotton cloth, canvas), whole cotton-seed, crushed cotton-seed, 
cotton-seed oil, and cotton-seed cake. These specimens are accom- 
panied by numerous pictures of the cotton plantation, cotton shipping 
and manufacture, in addition to much reading matter not only for the 
teacher, but within the ability of the pupils. 

If such material is used for a single class period weeks before cotton 
is studied in the course, the time is well spent as a preparation for 
future study. If such a collection can be examined months after the 
class have studied cotton and passed examinations on the same, how 
quickly will some vague and indefinite idea come out clearly and dis- 
tinctly, ever to be remembered with a joy unknown to the pupil who 
gleans ideas for the purpose of making practical use of them on exami- 
nation day only! 

The financial means and the labor necessary to build and maintain 
a satisfactory museum are not at the command of each school. 
Material to be used by a system of schools can be much more readily 
obtained by request than for a single school. As soon as the authori- 
ties of the Field Columbian Museum and the heads of large business 
houses understood that the material desired is to be made available 
to thousands of pupils they respond most heartily and generously. 
They could not do so for 250 individual schools belonging to the same 
system. Codperation is as valuable in the building and use of the 
school museum as in other lines of human activity. 

It is important that this material be properly used. These collec- 
tions may be exhibited to the class by the principal of the school, by 
the teacher, or by pupils of the upper grades. The one giving the 
lesson must be thoroughly familiar with the collection, and should have 
the exercise carefully planned in order to make the presentation effec- 
tive. . 

I recall an exercise of this kind in which a seventh-year teacher 
selected three boys to describe the cork collection. They prepared 
their parts well. They liked to do the talking because they had some- 
thing to say. The lesson was appropriate to the work of the sixth and 
seventh years. The teachers and pupils of lower grades learned that 
the boys were giving an interesting and instructive exhibition of cork 
and its manufactured products, and requested that it be given in other 
classes. The collection was carried to every room in the building, 
about 800 children receiving the instruction. I saw the boys giving 
the exercise in a second-year room. Each told in clear and simple 
language his part of the history of cork. Then each one took a num- 
ber of the specimens and passing along the aisle showed and explained 
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them to interested groups of children. On the following day there was 
laid on my desk a written exercise from these second-year children on 
the subject of cork. They gave in their own way more information 
about cork than would usually be given in a sixth-year class wholly 
dependent on books for their knowledge of the subject. 

The traveling school museum has, I believe, done more to give the 
teachers and pupils of Chicago good working material than can pos- 
sibly be given by an equal expenditure for books. The work has been 
of such benefit to the schools using the collections that recently, on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, the board of educa- 
tion has assumed the financial responsibility for the extension of the 
work to all the schools. The work is now under the supervision of the 
head of the department of geography in the Chicago Normal School 
and an assistant has been employed to devote his entire time to the 
building, circulation, and care of the collections. 

Work along similar lines may be done by codperation among the 
teachers of a city, county, township, or village. A movement of this 
kind has been inaugurated by the teachers of St. Clair County, Illinois. 
At a meeting of the St. Clair County Teachers’ Association in February, 
1904, a committee who had given the matter careful consideration 
recommended to the association that the teachers of the county under- 
take to develop a Circulating Geographical Museum for use among the 
country, village, and city schools of the county. The recommenda- 
tion was favorably received and on motion of the county superintend- 
ent the sum of $50 was voted from funds of the association to start the 
work. Nearly all of this money will be used in buying boxes, bottles, 
picture mounting-cards, and other supplies necessary for properly 
installing the collections. Each school of the county has been asked 
to contribute a small sum of money annually for the extension of the 
work. The work of arranging the collections for use in the class room 
is being done by the teachers of the county who volunteer their serv- 
ices, and by a student from St. Clair County in the Illinois State Normal 
University. This student works under the direction of the writer. 
He gives three hours daily to the work and is paid a small sum for his 
services. 

The following list is given as suggestive of possible collections: 
Wheat, corn, rice, nuts, spices, cocoanuts, coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, 
by-products of the packing house, cotton, flax, manila hemp, rubber, 
tanning materials, leather, wool, silk, sponge, furs, woods, paper, cork, 
iron, copper, gold, silver, coal and coke, petroleum, asphalt. Collec- 
tions may also be made to illustrate a single country or region; e. g., 
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Mexico, Central America, Peru, Hawaii, India, South Africa, and the 
Philippines. 

Correspondence concerning ways and means of introducing the 
excursion and the museum more largely into the regular work of the 
school is invited. 

If desired we will build a sample traveling museum for the cost of 
material and labor. Such a collection will serve as a test of its value, 
be suggestive of method of arrangement, and aid in determining 
whether to develop the museum on a larger scale. 


THE HUMAN RESPONSE TO THE PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT * 


BY J. PAUL GOODE 
Assistant Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago 


\ \ J E think of man as living in an environment, the elements of 

which are largely the subject-matter of physical geography; 

and we are coming to realize that the true and complete 

geography is a study, not of physiography and the climate merely, 

but of the interaction between man and the physical part of his 
environment. 

The term “environment” is so loosely used, and is made to include 
so much, that we must do some careful defining, to be sure of our 
ground, before taking up a discussion of our subject. The general 
conception of environment is the not-me which acts and reacts upon 
me. But this whole universe of forces and influences outside of myself 
is made up in part of the material world and its forces and in part 
of the spiritual world and its creations, which are quite as vital in 
determining my career as are many of the material considerations. 

So our environment is to be analyzed in a dual way, as (1) physical 
and (2) social, or sociological, as Herbert Spencer had it. Over a 
century ago Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Laws, was fairly con- 
vinced of this analysis, though he wrote before there was a science of 
geology, or physiography, or meteorology to furnish data or establish 
laws. And again about fifty years later Buckle, in his History of 
Civilization, made a wonderful statement of the significance of the 

* Read before the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 


Chicago, November 27, 1903, and reprinted by permission from The Elementary 
School Teacher, January, 1904. 
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purely physical elements in our social evolution, so good a presenta- 
tion as to have been scarcely equaled since. And even in his time 
the modern science of geology was scarcely out of its swaddling- 
clothes, and the sciences of meteorology and geography were not 
yet born. 

Now that the tributary fields have been well worked, observations 
by millions made and recorded, and laws enunciated, we are able to 
arrive at a more complete and satisfactory analysis of our environ- 
ment and make ourselves ready to recognize the effect of the fun- 
damental physical elements. 

Let me take up each of the phases of our environment and see its 
content and its bearing. 

The physical environment has as its elements: 

1. Climatic conditions—as hot or cold, arid or humid. 
2. Land relief, or topography. 

(a) Barriers—as mountain, or desert, or water. 

(b) Character of surface—whether flat plain, or dissected plateau, 
or mountainous. 

3. Soil—of increasing significance as time goes by. 
4. Materials and forces available in a given region. 

(a) Inorganic—as metals and minerals. 

(b) Organic—plant and animal resources. 

5. Competition in the realm—whether human or by the lower 
animals. 

The social environment has for its sources and influences: 

1. Psychic elements. 

The consciousness of kind (Giddings), giving rise to sympathy 
and codperation in every stage of evolution from the 
lowest animal to the highest conventions of modern society. 

The law of imitation (Tarde) is quite as sweeping in its applica- 
tion. 

2. Economie relations. 

The pursuit of wealth the keynote of social impulse—Karl Marx, 
and later exploited by Dr. Patten. Herbert Spencer works 
along the same lines in his interpretation of our society as 
a progress from militarism to industrialism. 

Progress under these influences is at first unconscious—as truly 
cosmic as the adaptation of a plant to a new environment. And in 
all our social organization, even in the highest phases, the purely 
cosmic, or unconscious, response to the forces in the environment 
is effective in larger measure than most people would willingly admit. 
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We have but to look about us and see the measure of heedless un- 
thought with which we have exterminated certain noble animal 
species, as the bison and the seal; or see the ravenous haste with 
which we have wasted a continent’s resource of forest, and the utterly 
reckless way in which we are ravishing the stored sunshine of past 
ages in our coal resource, to see that in very large measure we are as 
senseless and unconscious as the beasts of the field. 

But though at first our evolution has been unconscious, and wholly 
the result of a chance geographic environment, sooner or later evolu- 
tion becomes conscious and self-directed, and our noblest ideal for 
society is that it should become so in constantly larger measure. 
Lester F. Ward in his Dynamic Sociology, F. H. Giddings in his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, and Benjamin Kidd in his Social Evolution, all 
make much of this idea. 

All these elements of environment express themselves in social 
institutions and conventions, which analyze themselves into a half- 
score of categories: 

The organization of the family and the status of woman. 

The idea of ownership in property. 

Domestication of animals. 

Agriculture. 

Dress and adornment. 

Shelter—leading to styles of architecture. 

The use of metals. 

The industrial arts—as in pottery, basketry, weaving, and the 
long list of mechanical inventions. 

9. Forms of government—as military and industrial or economic. 

10. Social forms and customs; beliefs; as superstitions, religions. 

All these social conventions are in a large measure psychic, but 
all are secondary, or even tertiary. They are developed after they 
are initiated. All analyses of them come back to initiation. And 
the last analysis arrives at a purely psychological reaction—a nervous 
response to an external stimulus; that is, to living tissue, acting on 
a physical environment. And so conditions favoring or inhibiting 
origins in all these lines are found in the “deal” (borrowing a term 
from whist) of the elements in the physical environment. The 
game that may be played, whether aggressive and brilliant or 
passive and inert, depends very largely upon the cards held. And 
in the distribution of the elements of the physical environment, and 
the emphasis laid on each, every realm and age deals out a different 
combination. 
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The origins of social institutions, just as truly as the origins of 
changes in the living body of the plant or animal, are found in the 
conditions imposed by the physical environment, and progress depends 
upon a surplus. This thought is most significant and far-reaching, 
and has been excellently presented by Dr. Simon N. Patten in his 
latest work, Heredity and Social Progress. The principle of the surplus 
must be kept in mind at every step in an analysis of the influence of 
the physical environment. It is operative in the most primal phase 
of living tissue, and it applies at every stage in evolution up to the 
highest and most spiritual social institution. It will not be out of 
place to state briefly some of its principles: 

1. A surplus of tissue in the cell gives opportunity for the occu- 
pation of more space. Hence a breaking up into multicellular struc- 
ture and the differentiation of outer from inner tissue, and by an exten- 
sion along this line of development, giving rise, in due time, to organs. 

2. In the same way a surplus of energy in the individual man 
gives us the genius in one phase of development, and the liberal and 
iconoclast in another. 

3. A surplus of energy in a social class impels to conquest, giving 
added power and leisure to the conqueror, making culture possible.* 

I may add that a surplus of wants go hand in hand with a surplus 
of wealth and leisure, to make progress continuous. Contentment 
is a mild name for decay. A protestant is a man with a conviction, 
plus a good backbone and a stiff upper lip. For such a man laws 
are made—to be broken. Initiative comes from such men, and 
progress consists often in getting out of the rut. 

The physical environment, then, is important in giving the con- 
ditions for initiative and in furnishing the opportunity for a surplus; 
hence making for or against progress. 

The highest point of view in geography is this very study of the 
physical environment in its influence on man’s development, as fur- 
nishing the conditions in response to which changes may or must occur 
(1) in the physical organism of man and (2) in his social organization. 

But changes in man’s body are almost immeasurably slow. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our anthropoid ancestors began to abandon 
quadrupedal locomotion, it may be, over four million years ago, we 
are not yet wholly adapted in our bodies to an upright posture, as 
Brinton and others have shown. And the anatomists and physiolo- 
gists enumerate 107 vestigial organs in our bodies—organs which are 
more or less useless now, but which functioned once, some of. them 


* See VEBLEN, Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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dating back to an ancestor far less advanced than the Pithecanthropus 

erectus of Du Bois. We are familiar in our everyday life with many 

of these relics, such as the nictitating membrane of the eye and the 

) vermiform appendix. It seems, as David Starr Jordan so wittily 

remarks, that the human body can never quite forget its past, but 

| must carry around in itself perpetually the record of every stage in 
its physical evolution. 

Our bodily response to the physical environment, then, is in many 
ways almost immeasurably slow. We may not yet name definitely 
the combinations in physical environment which give us color of skin, 
head form, peculiarities of hair structure, or cast of features. Yet 

we may definitely say what conditions stunt the stature and inhibit 


action. The intelligent farmer or breeder is well assured of the prin- 
ciples along these lines, and the giant Norman Percheron horses are 
the demonstration of the law of surplus in the physical environment; 
and just as truly the stunted pony of Shetland and the cayuse of 
Montana answer for the lack of surplus. Professor Ripley, in his 
Racial Geography of Europe, makes a beautiful application of these 
principles in the discussion of the influences of the thin soil and the 
hard conditions in the Auvergne. The response is found direct in 
i the stunted, backward population, the miserable relic of a people 
pushed to the wall, in ages past, by more powerful tribes that came 
and evicted them from the rich and favored lower lands. And, 
| again, that hard conditions dwarf stature may be shown in the study 
of the Jews. Down-trodden, persecuted, and narrowed in opportuni- 
ties all over Europe, they have found in free and enlightened England 
an opportunity to take advantage of a surplus; and in the rich end 
of London, in the few generations they have been there, their average 
stature has been increased over an inch and a half. Edwin Mark- 
ham’s biting poem on ‘“‘The Man with the Hoe” focuses our attention 
on the power of hard conditions to stunt and warp both body and 
mind. 

Now, while the rate of change in man’s body is for the most part 
so slow that, under the merely cosmic response to the physical environ- 
ment, we must look for results to the effect of hundreds or thousands 
- ‘of years of its influence, on the other hand, changes in man’s social 
organization are taking place under our very eyes. And though,some 
of the social institutions are of as slow growth as many of the changes 
in man’s body, yet the conditions of social organization are often 
found vitally fixed in the ensemble of the elements of the physical 
environment of a particular region. A people moving from a given 
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region in which a good measure of adaptation to the physical environ- 
ment has been attained may find itself under the necessity of changing 
radically many of the social conventions to which it was accustomed, 
in order to survive. Of this we have record in almost numberless 
cases where frontiers have been passed by members of an old and 
statie social order. 
Such socia] adjustments, then, are relatively rapid, and there 
tends to be established a somewhat definite social order in a given 
type of geographic realm, which imposes itself upon almost any human 
stock which comes to occupy the region. Out of a dozen such types 
of geographic regions which might be studied, let us choose one and 
run rapidly over it, indicating briefly, as we may, the ways in which 
the physical environment reacts upon man, to limit, direct, and give 
character to his social status. In such a study of a type region the 
problem is to see how the elements of the physical environment deter- 
mine social origins and shape their development. Let us take as a 
type region the arid area, and show the persistence of its influence 
in all the phases of social organization. 


THE 


ARID AREA 


1. The Family and the Status of Woman.—An arid plain in prifitive 
society invites the chase. The animals of the realm are, in the first 
instance, of necessity herbivores. The scant grass and browse of 
such a plain calls for nimble deer, fleet of foot and ranging widely. 
To follow such a food supply, the family of the hunter must be ready 
to move rapidly and on short notice. This need reduces the family 
to its lowest terms—father, mother, child—and makes nomads of 
them of necessity. This life makes man the breadwinner, and woman 
becomes a slave and chattel. Among the Amerind we have this 
shown in the Sioux, Apache, and other tribes of the great plains. 

In such.a region, if the animals’are of such a nature as to be more 
useful living than dead, we come naturally to— 

2. The Domestication of Animals.—With flocks and herds the food 
supply is less precarious, and the capacity of the region is greater. 
The family unit becomes larger. Sons and grandsons may stay in 
the family group. This provides a larger measure of social culture; 
but the family is still under the whip of uncertain forage and of migra- 
tions to pastures new. So social relations remain the same. We 
have the patriarch, and women are still inferior. 

3. Agriculture-—With game scarce, the food supply is sought in 
plant life, and progress goes hand in hand with a domestication of 
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plants. This locates the family along a river where water makes 
agriculture possible. In such a case women are, as a rule, the leaders, 
and become breadwinners equally with the men, or even superior 
to them. This means independence and power, and sooner or later 
social equality. With animals domesticated for draft, and milk as 
well, or meat, the food supply is made immensely more ample and 
more secure, and the home becomes static. The population becomes 
denser, and social customs, laws, and regulations become necessary. 
Here is the give-and-take of man to man which rubs off rough corners 
and brings in time refinement and culture. In America the Pueblos 
illustrate these influences. In Egypt, Assyria, India, and China the 
earliest steps in civilization passed through these phases of develop- 
ment ages ago. 

4. The Idea of Ownership of Property.—On the arid plain individual 
property in land is unknown. It is so the world around. The own- 
ership in the Russian steppe region, and many other similar regions 
in Asia, resides in the village or the community. Our plains tribes 
have the very greatest difficulty in acquiring a notion of ownership 
in the land. It is as foreign to them as the ownership of air or sun- 
shine to us. But where soil was from the start the source of bread, 
‘land is @wned and the thought is easy. It is well known that the 
private ownerslfip of land is one of the foundation stones of our par- 
ticular phase of civilization.) 

5. Dress and Personal Adornment.—The sub-arid plain and the 
pursuit of the deer restrict the material of dress almost wholly to skins. 
This is in itself a strong demand for simplicity of dress, and holds the 
dress ideal rather strictly to the law of utility. With the advent of 
a pastoral life, particularly with the possession of sheep, goats, or 
camels, the availability of wool invites weaving, thus adding 
extensively to the variety and quality of the materials for dress. 
This is in itself a large invitation for advance in the arts of civilization. 
When agriculture comes in such a region, plant fibers increase the 
variety and the invitation for development. If the region is cold, 
at least for a good part of the year, this is a condition which holds an 
iron hand on the character of dress, and does not permit a wide depart- - 
ure from the fundamental law of utility. The trousers and the close- 
fitting garment owe their origin to such a physical condition. If the 
region is hot much of the year, the need of clothing is by so much 
reduced, and the institution of {dress is more largely based on the pur- 
pose of adornment. The flowing robe, the skirt, and the shawl have 
their origin here. 
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In our western civilization we have inherited from both these 
sources. The conservative and leisure classes retain the display gar- 
ments, and the workers keep style in dress much more close to the 
needs of the case. The court, the church, and female society still carry 
the garb of leisure and of low-latitude arid lands, even into geographic 
environments where the retention of the style is a serious handicap 
and the occasion of much suffering. Here is a case of maladjustment 
to physical environment that flaunts itself in the face of the law of 
the survival of the fittest—a case where a social surplus is frittered 
away in useless friction with the physical environment, and energy 
is lost which might, if applied wisely, lift society and further’ civiliza- 
tion. 

6. Shelter—Architecture.—The need of rapid transit in following 
the deer reacts strongly upon the size and quality of the residence. 
Necessity requires a small shelter, and of light material, which can 
be quickly taken down and moved, and as quickly set up as need 
arises. The materials convenient for such purposes are poles and 
skins. So the tepee is a perfectly natural response to the conditions. 
All our tribes on the great plains had made almost a perfect adjust- 
ment along these lines when Europeans came. In the pastoral phase, 
woven stuff adds to variety of building materials, hence of the 
capacity of the abode, and so invites progress. The Tatar and Kurd 
have solved this problem. . 

When agriculture is established, the need for moving the abode 
does not arise. The dwelling becomes static, and so may be made 
of a larger variety of materials. The size is not limited nor the weight, 
so wood may enter more largely into construction, and as in arid lands 
even wood may not be plenty, sods or stones or baked clay become the 
building materials. So a massive construction is established because 
of the nature of the most convenient materials. The sun’s heat is 
the discomfort most necessary to counteract; hence the walls grow 
thick. There is little rain to be shed; so the roofs become flat, and 
a type of architecture is evolved. The Pueblos show us a primitive 
phase, the Egyptians a well-differentiated style, and the Greeks a 
style which is perfection. But each one of them carries in every linea- 
ment the record of a climatic condition of origin. Contrast these 
styles of architecture of the arid lands with the Gothic, which is an 
evolution of the tepee adapted to a humid clime. 

7. Use of Metals.—The presence or absence of metals in a realm 
has a powerful bearing on the social and economic possibilities of a 
people. The race very probably came to the use of the metals through 
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finding native copper. There was a copper age, which grew grad- 
“We ually into a bronze age, and much later, with the accumulation of 
wisdom in metallurgy, iron came into use. But no people could 
come into the use of metal without having the metals to eall on. 
They could have developed never so wisely in all lines, but without 
copper or iron they would have so serious a handicap as to make a high 
grade of culture out of the question. There are many coral isles in the 
Pacifie with quite as high a culture as we could ask without the pos- 
session of the metals. Even after a high civilization is established 
the presence of coal and iron confers so powerful an advantage as to 
make their possessors great, willy nilly. Our Pueblos had the handi- 
cap of having no metals—a very serious bar against progress. 

8. Industrial Arts and Mechanical Invention.—Here again we are 
forced to see that the nature of the materials at hand shapes the pos- 
sibilities in the way of progress in the long list of inventions. The 
origin of pottery seems closely connected with a life in arid conditions. 
Water is a prime necessity. It must be kept on hand. The skins 
of animals are convenient, but they are short-lived, and there are 
other obvious disadvantages. A basket lined with clay will hold 
water, and such a dish burned is pottery. In any case the inven- 
tions which may be made depend upon the particular combination 
of the elements of the physical environments. The savage in Eng- 
land would make his bow of a single piece of yew. The Eskimo, 
lacking yew, must use his wit, and get a compound bow of bone and 
sinew—a work of high art. 

9. Forms of Government.—The form of government grows out of 
the family organization and the way in which the daily bread is won_— 
On the arid plain the strong hunter or the powerful warrior is chief. 
The whole life is one of the chase and the conquest of a weaker foe. 
It is not a long step from the hunting of the buffalo to the hunting of 
, an enemy in the adjoining tribe. The arid realm breeds warriors and 

robbers—and might is right. In a pastoral society the family is the 

state, in origin, and the father is the head of the government. Con- 
. ditions are only slightly changed. Women are slaves and inferiors, 
and any evolution in government from such a foundation will end in 
the establishment of a hierarchy of rank, with the strongest in the 
highest places. It is not different in any way from the rule of the 
barnyard among horned cattle. It is not a question of wisdom or 
right, but a question of brawn. Such a basis leads to the establish- 
ment of aristocracy, which, long planted and gone to seed, gives us 
the caste system in India. The culmination of all such government 
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is the absolute monarchy, which is, in every instance, in last analysis, 
a military despotism. 

Agriculture and the industrial arts tend to equality among work- 
ers, male and female. The tendency is to make the wise man the 
leader. The whole trend of such a foundation is toward democracy. 
Our western civilization is in constant swing between these two great 
tendencies, the one of which we inherit from the arid Orient, the other 
from the agricultural lands of western Europe. And again, the 
Pueblos show us a primitive form of government, with the agricul- 
tural influence uppermost. 

10. Religion—Social Customs.— The military organization domi- 
nates in religious establishment. In a military society the religious 
ideals are cast in the same mold. There is the same hierarchy, and 
every individual is given his station, with emphasis on obedience to 
the higher power. The supreme deity is the great war leader—the 
God of Hosts. We borrow this phase of our religion from the arid 
plains of the Orient. Even our hell and heaven are creations from 
the experiences born of a life in the hot desert and the delightful oasis. 

But the practice of agriculture focuses the attention, not on a 
mighty conqueror, but upon the clouds. The crops depend upon the 
sun and the rain, and life and happiness depend upon the crops. 
Interest is focused on the return of the sun and the coming of the 
rain or the flood. This builds up a very different religion, which 
looks for the powers above us, in the sun and in the sky, and leads 
easily to the conception of the unknown god who rules the winds and 
brings the rains, and who lives in the sky. And these are elements 
found in the religion of every agricultural people settled in arid lands: 
Pueblo, Inea, Persian, Arabian, Hebrew. 

RESU ME 

Human development, physical and social, is, at the start, uncon- 
scious, a direct response to the conditions of the physical environment 
—a cosmic process. But the psychic, social element enters, and the 
experience of the race is gradually capitalized in the form of social 
institutions and conventions. These become forces competent to 
shape further progress, but they are clearly secondary, depending 
for initiation and for direction upon the conditions of the physical 
environment. Progress in social evolution is a record of a changing 
ratio between the influence of the physical environment and this 
growing social environment. This changing ratio shows a growing 
independence of the physical environment on the part of man, even 
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a domination over it. It may be represented graphically by a paral- 
lelogram, the length of which, AB, stands for the lapse of ages 
occupied by human evolution, and this may be four or five million 


| B' 
a a Social 
f | environment 
c 
Physical d 
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A B 


years, if we may dare try to convert geological ages to years. The 
vertical ordinates AA’, BB’, represent in the terminal epochs the 
sum total of the forces in our environment, both physical and social, 
and may be most easily thought of in percentage, up to 100, at the 
top line. With the Homo alalus the social environment was at a 
minimum, almost zero; the physical environment essentially 100 
per cent. On the invention of language (a) a sudden access of social 
power makes a large conquest over the physical control. With the 
discovery of fire (b) another conquest over nature changes the ratio, 
reducing the control of the physical environment. Agriculture (c), 
domestication of beasts of burden (d), and every useful discovery 
or invention, mechanical or social, have changed the ratio, giving us 
added dominion over the elements of our physical environment. 
But we can never reduce this environment to zero. Be we never so 
wise and ingenious, we shall always be directed, and the course of 
our evolution will be conditioned by its elements. These forces may 
be unseen, but they are nevertheless potent, and they are eternal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“Sensible Temperatures.””— On hot summer days people in our 
large cities constantly complain that the temperatures recorded at the 
local Weather Bureau stations are much too low, and hence do not 
really represent the heat which people feel. In cold winter weather 
there is a similar objection, to the effect that the “official” tempera- 
tures are too high. This complaint arises from the fact that the public 
generally does not yet understand that ‘‘air temperature,” as recorded 
by a standard thermometer, at some distance above the ground, in a 
shelter, protected from rain and sunshine and radiation from surround- 
ing objects, does not and cannot indicate the temperature that we 
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actually feel. The latter, which has been called ‘‘sensible tempera- 
ture,” and which, for want of a better term, we shall also thus designate, 
depends upon a great variety of factors which either do not enter into 
the so-called “‘air temperature” at all, or else are of secondary impor- 
tance. For example, other meteorological conditions, such as the 
humidity of the air, the wind, the exposure to direct insolation and to 
reflected heat, and other more or less accidental physical conditions, 
such as the state of the human body, whether in good health or bad; 
the clothing, both as to kind and as to amount; the kind and the con- 
ditions of occupation; the nourishment of the body; even the mental 
condition of the individual—these and other factors enter into the 
account. 

The human body is not like a thermometer in having no tempera- 
ture of itsown. It is a heat engine, which has a high internal tempera- 
ture to keep up. This temperature is maintained by a slow internal 
combustion, in which the food plays the part of the fuel in the steam 
engine, and heat is constantly being lost from the skin as well as from 
the lungs, in the process of respiration and in warming the food taken 
into the stomach. Helmholtz believed that over three-quarters of the 
total loss takes place from the skin, and about 20 per cent from the 
lungs. The loss from the lungs varies with the temperature and with 
the relative humidity of the air; the higher the temperature and the 
relative humidity, the less is the loss. The loss of water from the 
lungs is not directly noticeable. We estimate the moisture of the 
atmosphere chiefly by the loss of water from the skin, which amounts 
to about twice as much as that from the lungs. 

The loss of heat from the external surface of the body, as has been 
clearly set forth by Van Bebber (of whose discussion the next few 
paragraphs are jargely a summary), is accomplished by means of three 
familiar physical processes—conduction, radiation, evaporation. The 
amount of heat lost by conduction depends on the difference of tem- 
perature between the body and the surrounding air, and upon the con- 
ductivity of the air. Other things being equal, the colder the air the 
greater the cooling by conduction; the warmer the air, the less. Hence 
conduction may be expected to be at a maximum in winter. Secondly, 
when there is a wind, more heat is lost by conduction. Every one 
knows that severe cold which may be easily endured when the air is 
calm may become unbearable when there is even a slight movement 
of the air. The springing up of a breeze on a bright, cold winter day 
may change the temperature which we feel from an agreeable one to 
one which is decidedly chilly, although the ordinary thermometer 
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shows no change at all. The difference between calm cold and windy 
cold is very strikingly brought out in the reports from arctic and 
antarctic exploring expeditions. Temperatures of 20°, 30°, even 40°, 
below zero are described as being comfortable when there is no wind. 
Nansen, for example, says on one occasion, ‘The temperature to-day 
is 42° Fahr. below zero, but there is no wind, and we have not 
had such pleasant weather for walking for a long time; it feels almost 
mild when the air is still.” Similar statements may be found in 
abundance in the writings of other arctic explorers, it being frequently 
noted that the heavy clothing was too warm at these very low tem- 
peratures. In the polar regions, then, the feeling of cold and the read- 
ing of the thermometer are not in any closer agreement than they are 
here. Naturally, high temperatures are more comfortable with some 
wind. Thirdly, the moisture of the air is an important consideration 
in this matter, for damp air is a better conductor than dry air. Hence, 
in winter, damp cold is so much harder to bear than dry cold. Hence, 
the damp northeast winds on the New England coast in winter often 
feel colder than dry northwest winds which have a lower temperature, 
although the velocity may be the same in the two cases. Obviously, 
however, evaporation enters in to complicate this question of conduc- 
tion somewhat. 

The amount of heat lost by the body through radiation depends on 
the temperature and the radiating powers of surrounding objects, such 
as walls, pavements, vegetation, furniture, ete. It is conceivable that 
one should be so placed that the temperature of all surrounding objects, 
and of the air as well, should be just the same as the body temperature. 
In such a case the body would lose nothing by radiation. Nor would 
it lose anything by conduction. The only loss would be by evapora- 
tion, unless the air were saturated, in which case the conditions would 
be unbearable for any length of time. When radiation is checked, as 
by the presence of many persons crowded together, or by the proximity 
of hot walls, pavements, ete., the body may suffer serious consequences, 
as in the case of prostration by the heat and sunstroke, which, as is 
well known, usually attack people who are exposed under rather 
special conditions, as, e. g., laborers on sewers and railways, masons 
and painters close to the walls of buildings, ete. When troops are on 
the march it has been shown that the men who suffer most are in the 
middle of the column, where they can lose least heat by radiation. 

It is difficult to consider the adjustment of the body to the tem- 
perature conditions of the air without taking account of evaporation, 
which is of very great importance, and is almost always in operation 
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to a greater or less degree. The human body in health has not a dry 
surface, like the dry-bulb thermometer, but is more or less moist 
because of the exudation of perspiration through the pores of the skin. 
When this moisture evaporates, the skin cools through the loss of heat 
which is required in the process of evaporation. Cramer has shown 
that the amount of water lost through perspiration during a hot sum- 
mer day, if a man is kept at hard work, may reach between 7 per cent 
and 8 per cent of the weight of his body. Other things being equal, 
there is more evaporation the warmer, the drier, and the less quiet the 
air. The hotter the air, the greater its capacity for water vapor; the 
drier the air, the more water can still be evaporated into it; the more 
wind, the greater the opportunity for evaporation into the fresh supply 
of air which is constantly brought to the body. If the air be com- 
pletely saturated at the body temperature, there can be no evapora- 
tion; but if the air be saturated below the body temperature, the body 
warms the air nearest it; in so doing the capacity of the air for water 
vapor is increased, and evaporation may then begin again. Even if 
the temperature of the air be 98.6, unless the air be saturated, the body 
can cool by evaporation. It has been shown that when the air is very 
dry, human beings can endure extraordinarily high temperature, as in 
the case of a man who stayed twenty minutes in dry air at 212°. Hot 
air in motion is much cooler than hot dry air at rest, and hot moist airis 
oppressive because there is little opportunity for evaporation. Accord- 
ing to Blanford, the moist heat felt during a voyage across the Red 
Sea in August or September, with an air temperature of 90°, is much 
more oppressive than is the heat in the upper provinces of India during 
the blowing of the ‘‘hot winds,’’ which are dry, when the temperature 
is 112° to 118°. The excessive dryness of these winds is made use of 
to keep the air of dwellings cooler by means of wet ‘‘tatties” hung over 
doors and windows. The more moist the air and the nearer its tem- 
perature to that of the body, the less difference does wind make. Dry 
air is in many respects an advantage at ail seasons; in winter because 
it makes the loss of heat by conduction less, and in summer because 
it increases the loss of heat by evaporation. 

Evidently, too, conduction enters into this question, for when the 
air is moist, evaporation is lessened, but conduction (unless the air be 
at the body temperature) increases. On the whole, conduction is 
at a maximum in winter and evaporation in summer. The very dry 
air of our furnace-heated houses in winter must be kept at a high 
temperature if we wish to be comfortable in it. We lessen the loss of 
heat from the body by conduction when we raise the temperature, but 
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the loss by evaporation must be very great, because of the dryness of 
the air. If our houses were provided with a more moist heat we could 
be comfortable indoors with considerably lower temperature, because 
evaporation would be so much decreased. This has been experiment- 
ally determined by Dr. Henry J. Barnes of Boston, who found that 
when the air in his office had a relative humidity of 27 per cent the 
temperature had to be 70° or 71°, but when, by means of a “ humidi- 
fier,’’ which evaporated four and one-half quarts of water daily, he 
had brought the air to a relative humidity of 53 per cent, a tempera- 
ture of 65° was comfortable. The temperatures in our houses are 
comfortable at about 70° because the air is calm. If the air were in 
motion we should be uncomfortably cool, because of the increased 
evaporation. 

The temperature which we feel does not depend solely on the tem- 
perature, the moisture, and the movement of the air. It is also 
influenced by the physical condition in which the body finds itself, for 
the body is not a passive object. When in health it adjusts itself to 
surrounding conditions by its own action. At low temperatures it 
seeks to check the loss of heat from its surface by contracting the pores, 
keeping the skin dry, and diminishing the amount of heat near the 
surface of the body. At high temperatures, on the other hand, the 
pores are opened, perspiration is abundant, and the skin is cooled by 
evaporation. Furthermore, the relations of the body to the meteoro- 
logical conditions of the atmosphere are affected to a very marked 
degree by the clothing. Many interesting experimental studies have 
shown that the differences between the temperature on the surface of 
the clothing and the air temperature decrease with an increasing 
number of articles of clothing between the skin and the outside air. 
The successive air strata between the different layers of clothing serve 
to modify the effect of the temperature and humidity of the air. 
Thus, clothing whose thickness, weight, and texture may be varied at 
will, keeps the body from losing heat too rapidly to the surrounding 
air. Rubner has found that the temperature on the skin of a man 
dressed in the usual number of articles of winter clothing was about 
the same when the air temperature was 50° and when it was 79°. In 
this connection the behavior of different kinds of clothing materials 
in relation to moisture is naturally of considerable importance. Evi- 
dently, also, the questions whether the individual is taking exercise, 
how violent the exercise, and under what conditions with reference to 
surrounding objects, are all to be considered as controlling factors, for, 
obviously, on a cold day, two persons will experience very different 
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temperatures if one of them is sitting still and the other is digging a 
trench. 

The factor of exposure to radiation, whether directly from the sun, 
or from the sky, the surface of the earth, or other objects, also enters 
into the problem. Unlike a thermometer, which is in a shelter, pro- 
tected from direct and reflected radiation so far as possible, human 
beings when out of doors are exposed to these radiations, and their 
feeling of heat is affected thereby. It has long been known that the 
energy of direct insolation is of great importance as a climatic factor, 
independently of the temperature of the air. In times of calm the air 
temperature may even be quite unimportant. Thus, on calm, clear, 
winter days, for example, if one sits in the sun, he may feel warm and 
comfortable while the air temperature is really very low. It is this 
climatie factor of direct solar radiation which is of great value in giving 
certain high mountain stations, in the Alps and elsewhere, their repu- 
tation as winter resorts. At Davos Platz, for example, and, simi- 
larly, in some of our own health resorts in Colorado, invalids may sit 
out in the sun and be comfortable on the coldest winter days. Reflected 
heat, as from water, or from a desert surface, or from a white wall, 
also affects one’s feelings of heat or cold.—Bulletin, American Geo- 
graphical Society, March, 1904. 


Public Schools in Russia.— According to the latest statistics there 
are 84,544 public schools in the Empire of Russia, out of which num- 
ber 40,131 are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, 42,588 under the jurisdiction of the Holy Synod, and the remain- 
der under other departments. Of the pupils, 73,167 were adults, 
3,291,694 boys, and 1,203,902 girls. The teachers number 172,000. 
The maintenance of all these schools costs more than $25,000,000. 
The average school tax for city schools is $9.50, and for village schools 
$5 per pupil.—Consular Reports, March, 1904. 


Cost of Construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway.— The construc- 
tion of the great Trans-Siberian Railway, comprising a length of 9,042 
versts (5,995 miles), has cost 940,259,401 rubles ($484,554,415), or an 
average of 103,987 rubles ($53,553) per verst ($81,326.84 per mile). 
The loss endured through the disorders in China is estimated at 10,- 
000,000 rubles ($5,150,000). The Ministry of Ways and Means of 
Communication has found it necessary to enlarge the rolling stock of 
the fourth-class service to 7,000 cars, to be used for transportation of 
laborers, emigrants, and recruits. —Consular Reports, March, 1904. 
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Advisable Omissions from the Elementary Curriculum.— In geog- 
raphy the following subject-matter might well go: 

All explanation of the cause of seasons, except the mere fact of the 
changing direction of the sun’s rays. There is no social demand for 
such matter (except possibly teachers’ examinations), and it is beyond 
the grammar school pupil’s comprehension, calling into use our second 
standard. 

The cause of the tides, leaving the fact only. 

Quite probably one of our two treatments of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and South America. French and German children study their native 
country very thoroughly, and Europe fairly well. They attempt 
comparatively little with the remainder of the world. We would be 
unwilling to adopt their plan. But why could we not have one good 
treatment of these four continents—with more interesting detail than 
we ordinarily present in either our small or our large geography—and 
then expect the supplementary reading to continue this geographical 
knowledge? It should be remembered that while we have a large 
amount of supplementary reading, its content is not usually pre- 
scribed. But it should be. This plan might save one year of geogra- 
phy work.—F. M. McMurry in “School and Home Education,” May, 
1904. 


Current Articles on Commerce and Industry: 
JUNE 
Abyssinia, Consular Rep. 
Asiatie Trade of our Pacifie States, Century. 
Banana: Land where it is King (Illus.), World To-Day. 
Cossacks: Russia’s Unique Troopers (lilus.), Rev. of Revs. 
Gophers: The Master Plowman of the West (Illus.), Century. 
Japan during the War (Illus.), World To-Day. 
Milk, The Making of Clean (Illus.), Country Life. 
Mississippi River in War (Illus.), World To-Day. 
Russia, Industrial Life in, World’s Work. 
Russia, Petroleum Industry of, Consular Rep. 
Standard Oil Co., MeClure’s Mag. 
Trust, How it Meets Competition (Illus.), System. 
Turbine: A New Era of Steam (Lllus.), Rev. of Revs. 


JULY 
Advertising, Adventures in, Sat. Evening Post, July 16. 
Canada’s Commercial and Industrial Expansion (Illus.), Rev. of Revs. 
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Cereal Foods, Preparation of, Sci. Am., July 9. 

Ceylon Tea, Comm. Bull. and N. W. Trade, July 9. 

Commerce, Foreign, of the U.8., Wo. Summary of Comm. and Fin. 

Cotton-Picking Machines Needed, Sci. Am., July 30. 

Cowboy, The Truth About the (Illus.), World To-Day. 

Furniture, Better, Increasing, World’s Work. 

Greek Currants, Comm. Bull. and N. W. Trade, July 9. 

Laces of France, Hist. of Manufacture of, Comm. Bull. and N. W. 
Trade, July 23. 

Manchuria (Illus.), Century. 

Merchant Princes of Old New York, Sat. Evening Post, July 30. 

Panama, Solving the Health Problem (Illus.), Rev. of Revs. 

Russia of To-Day (Illus.), World To-Day. 

Sheep-Ranching in the Northwest (Illus.), Country Lije. 

South Afriea After the War (Illus.), Sat. Evening Post, July 9, 23. 

Transportation: Reciprocal Demurrage, Miss. Valley Lumberman, 
July 29. 

AUGUST 

Adulteration of Foods, Comm. Bull. and N. W. Trade, Aug. 6. 

British Business Methods, Weakness of, Sat. Evening Post, Aug. 
6, 27. 

Cheese Making in the Mohawk Valley (Illus.), Country Life. 

Cocoanuts, Copra and Cocoanut Oil, Crop Reporter. 

Colorado, Industrial Conditions in, The Mjgr., Aug. 15. 

Cork Making, Paint, Oil, and Drug Rev., Aug. 3. 

Great Lakes, Traffic on (Illus.), World To-Day. 

Herring Weirs of the Maine Coast (Illus.), Country Life. 

Hop Picking in Central New York (Illus.), Country Life. 

Japan, Agriculture in, Nat’l Geog. Mag. 

Lighting, History of Artificial, Sez. Am., Aug. 27. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition (Special Number), World's Work. 

Luxury, Sat. Evening Post, Aug. 20. 

Merchant Princes of Old New York, Sat. Evening Post, Aug. 20. 

Newfoundland and its Fisheries (Illus.), World To-Day. 

Peru: Its Resources, ete.. Nat’l Geog. Mag. 

Reindeer Industry in Alaska (Illus.), Sei. Am., Aug. 20. 

Sheep-Herder versus Cow-Puncher (Illus.), World To-Day. 

South Africa after the War (Illus.), Sat. Evening Post, Aug®27. 

Turpentine, American, Paint, Oil, and Drug Rev., Aug. 24. 
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SEPTEMBER 
Coffee and Coffee Culture (Illus.), Sei. Am., Sept. 17. 
Codperation, Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 10. 
Codperation of Employees in the Management of a Business (Illus.), 
Bookkeeper. 
Cowboy of To-Day (Illus.), World’s Work. 
German Supremacy in the Chemical Industry, Paint, Oil, and 
Drug Rev., Sept. 7. 
Hawaii, Forests of, Miss. Valley Lwmberman, Sept. 9. 
Holland, How the Dutch have Taken (lIllus.), Rev. of Revs. 
Ireland, The New (Illus.), World’s Work. 
Iron Mines that Give us Leadership (Illus.), World’s Work. 
Japan, Fisheries of, Nat’l Geog. Mag. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition (Special Number), World To-Day. 
Luxury: Food and Drink, Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 17. 
Dress, Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 3. 
Merchant: Stephen Girard, Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 24. 
Mexico, Winter Expedition into (Illus.), Nat’l Geog. Mag. 
Plants, Hunters of New (Illus.), Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 3. 
Rice Industry of the U. 8., Comm. Bull. and N. W. Trade, Sept. 3. 
South. The Newer, in Agriculture, Sat. Evening Post, Sept. 24. 
Steel Manufacture, Developments in, The Mfgr., Sept. 15. 
Standard Oil Co.: The Price of Oil, MeClure’s Mag. 
Union Stock Yards of Chicago (Illus.), System. 
Wall Paper, The Manufacture of (Illus.), Sez. Am., Sept. 24. 
E. D. J. 


Economic Importance of the Coffee Industry.— The following article 
appeared in El Cajfetal, New York, August, 1903: 

The cultivation of coffee is a branch of tropical agriculture of greater 
importance and extent than the general public and the planters them- 
selves can imagine. [rom the results of a careful compilation of statis- 
ties recently collated and published from various governmental and 
private sources for the period from 1900 to 1902, the following data are 
calculated: 

The total number of coffee plantations in the world, large and 
small, but which can properly be classified as such in the full meaning 
of the word, reaches 49,000, distributed among the three coffee-producing 
continents—America, Asia, and Africa. 

Their total annual production of coffee amounts to more than 
21,500,000 bags, of an average weight of 134 pounds each, or 2,881,- 
000,000 pounds. 
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This production represents a total value of more than $255,000,000 
annually contributed by the coffee industry to the world’s trade and 
commerce. Such a grand total is realized by the annual net product 
of more than 1,800,000,000 coffee trees in full bearing. 

The land used for coffee growing, exclusive of the area used for the 
production of other fruit in connection with coffee, exceeds 3,600,000 
acres. The value of the property, including buildings, machinery, and 
other utensils, is more than $1,350,000,000, based on the low values 
that have prevailed from 1900 to 1902. 

The average total number of persons engaged during the year in 
planting, tending, harvesting, curing, and handling the crop, including 
office force, reaches 2,220,000 men, women, and children. 

The total amount paid annually in wages and salaries to laborers 
and the office force, exclusive of interest on capital, taxes, ete., exceeds 
$135,000,000. 

Upon these data the following interesting average calculations are 
based: 

The average area of each plantation exclusively devoted to cultiva- 
tion of coffee is 734 acres. 

The number of coffee trees in full bearing is 36,735 for each planta- 
tion. 

The average yield of raw coffee (en oro) is 13 pounds per tree. 

The average number of trees planted per acre is 500. 

The average production of each plantation is 58,796 pounds of coffee. 

The production per acre is 8004 pounds. 

The average number of per year laborers and other persons employed 
on each plantation is 45, or one for every 13 acres under cultivation, 
or one person for 818 coffee trees, equivalent to one person for each 
1,3094 pounds of coffee produced and prepared. 

The average annual salary paid to each employee is $61.36. 

The average cost of labor in the cultivation, production, and prepara- 
tion of coffee is 4.7 cents per pound. 

The average value of each coffee plantation, including the value of 
buildings, machinery, and other utensils, is $27,551, or $375 per acre. 

The average return for each plantation through the sale of its 
entire product of coffee is $5,204, or at the rate of 833 cents per pound 
of coffee.—Consular Reports, January, 1904. 


The Climate of the Argentine Republic.—The Republic may 
be divided into three general climatic provinees, on the basis of the 
temperature and rainfall, the Littoral, the Mediterranean, and the 
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Andine, the axes of greatest elongation being north and south, and 
each of these three main divisions being subdivisible into northern, 
central, and southern sections, whose differences depend chiefly on 
latitude and altitude. With the great extent of the Argentine, embrac- 
ing as it does 33 degrees of latitude, the differences between north and 
south are necessarily very great; but there are also extraordinary 
changes in temperature and rainfall in going from east to west across the 
country, narrow as it is. Thus, taking the zone of a degree and a half 
of latitude, which lies north of the Tropic of Capricorn, we find, on the 
eastern frontier, a mean annual temperature of 73.4°. Crossing the 
isotherms at right angles, a temperature of less than 57.2° is found at 
the western limits. As to rainfall, in this same distance of about 500 
miles “the aspect of the country changes from the lowlands of the 
Chaco, covered with a tropical vegetation, to the arid tablelands of 
Salta and Jujuy, which in turn merge into the Cordilleras, with their 
highest peaks under the mantle of perpetual snow.” __ 

The famous Argentine ‘“‘zonda” is described as being so dry that 
people sprinkle their floors and walls to cool the air while it blows. A 
section is devoted to the temperature of evaporation, which has been 
called ‘‘sensible temperature,’ and we have never seen a publication 
which contained tables and charts of sensible temperatures, by months, 
for a number of stations. Perhaps the most striking feature on any of 
the charts in the volume is the rapid decrease of pressure south of the 
45th parallel, shown on the isobaric maps, the successive isobars running 
across the country, almost due east and west, close together. This is 
the natural consequence of the southward extension of South America 
into the region of permanent low pressure in the Antarctic. The 
highest relative humidity is found in the north and in the extreme 
south. In the Andine provinces it frequently happens that the relative 
humidity does not exceed 2 or 3 per cent. In fact, according to the 
ordinary psychrometer tables, some observations in this district give 
a relative humidity of 0 per cent. As this is impossible, it is clear the 
reduction formulx are not applicable to such cases of extreme dryness. 


Map Drawing in History.—Geography should never be neglected 
in teaching history. Too often it is taken for granted that the pupil 
knows the geography of the places. If you are teaching history with- 
out map drawing try your pupils and see if they are not thinking of 
something far away, they know not where. Ask them the relation 
of one point to another and you will find that they know but little 
about it. This is one of the reasons that pupils forget their history. 
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They have nothing but memory. If they have something to relate 
the incident to it is not hard for them to remember. Test your pupils 
on the grants of the London and Plymouth Companies. See if they 
know anything about the location. 

Map drawing assists in the arrangement of the thought material. 
If maps are made of the campaigns of the wars, and careful drill is 
given, there will be no trouble in having the pupils remember the order 
of the events. They will remember them by the location of the places 
on the map. If pupils are taught ‘“‘Washington’s Retreat Through 
New Jersey” step by step they will always remember it. One step 
will suggest another. 

Some object to this because the pupils cannot draw. If they can- 
not draw they should learn. Or, it is a good plan to use outline maps 
in this case. Emphasis should be placed on history and not on draw- 
ing. It is often said that pupils must see before they know, and this 
is most generally true. To get this fixed from the standpoint of the 
eyes they must do more than look at a map; they must get it fixed on 
their minds, and to do this there is no better way than to have them 
reproduce the relations of the places on an outline map.—The Intelli- 
gence, March 15, 1904. 


“Commercial Japan in 1904,” a monograph just issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics, shows that the trade relations between the United 
States and Japan in recent years have grown with greater rapidity 
than between Japan and any other nation. Japan sends us mainly 
what is not grown in this country—raw silk, tea, rice, matting, bam- 
boo, and lacquered ware, ete.—while we in return ship her annually 
great quantities of raw cotton, oil, iron and steel manufactures, bread- 
stuffs and provisions, tobacco, scientific instruments, ete. 


EDITORIAL 


THE EMPHASIS OF DETAILS IN SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


EFFICIENT work in school geography cannot be measured in 
EK pages of a text-book memorized, in names of capes or towns 
glibly recited and accurately located on a map or an atlas, for 

pupils and adults may be thoroughly conversant with more geo graphi- 
cal facts than are necessary in everyday life and yet know little about 
geography. Although location work is an important phase of geog- 
raphy teaching and has been somewhat neglected in recent years, 
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geography consists of something more than location and is no longer 
described as merely the science of distribution. 

Pupils must gain from their geography study enough knowledge 
of places and of the distribution of geographical features to enable 
them to understand the affairs of ordinary everyday life. It is far 
more important, however, that they should gain a knowledge of the 
reasons for geographical phenomena than that they should merely 
have an extensive information about the distribution of phenomena, 
a large part of which is valueless information because of little personal 
use and because it has been gained at the expense of larger, broader, 
and more useful principles which can be applied daily in the interpreta- 
tion of the world’s work and life. 

Teachers are therefore everywhere confronted with the serious 
problem of selecting from the great mass of possible details the small 
selected group of the greatest value in making geography real, helpful, 
and disciplinary. 

To teach the general features of a special topic like a continent or 
the wind systems of the world without illustrating by details, is to 
leave the impressions gained incomplete and with confused outlines. 
To give too many details is to surround the salient points with a mist 
of illustrations and instances so that the valuable truths are lost 
sight of. 

The choosing of details for emphasis is much like focusing a field 
glass. There is one point where everything is clear. Before that 
point is reached the truth desired may be seen emerging from a misty 
environment. To pass the point of accurate focus is to see the truth 
fading away again in a seeming chaos of irrelevant details. 

A teacher who teaches all the ocean currents or all the technical 
steps in a complicated industrial process is producing confusion and 
wasting time and energy, while, on the other hand, an equally fatal 
error may be made by neglecting all the details. 

Only experience will show a teacher how many details must be 
included in reference to a given topic, but she can rest assured that 
text-books of geography usually contain many more facts than the 
children should be called upon to learn and that to teach all the details 
of a given subject is to leave many valuable larger subjects untouched. 
A choice must be made and it should be made carefully with the 
thought in mind that information about a little of everything may 
mean no real knowledge about anything. 
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REVIEWS 


Geology. By Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury. Volume I, Geologic 

Processes and Their Results. Pp. 8, xx, and 654; plates, 24, with 471 figures in 

the text. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1904. 

Chamberlin and Salisbury’s Geology is the newest addition to the well-known 
American Science Series, Advanced Course, and will take rank at once as a standard 
authority in the science of geology. The authors are both eminent teachers, and con- 
tributors of the highest rank in geology and physiography. 

The present volume treats of processes of earth structure and sculpture. The 
scope of treatment is indicated by the chapter headings: astronomic geology; geog- 
nosy; the atmosphere as a geological agent; the work of running water; the work of 
ground water; the work of snow and ice; the work of the ocean; the origin and descent 
of rocks; structural geology; the movements and deformations of the earth’s body; 
extrusive processes (vulcanism); the geologic functions of life. 

The style is clear and direct. In the preparation of the work it was the purpose 
of the authors, as stated in the preface, “to present an outline of the salient features 
of geology, as now developed, encumbered as little as possible by technicalities and 
details whose bearing on the general theme are unimportant.” And “where prac- 
ticable, the text has been so shaped that the student may follow the steps that have 
led to the present conclusions. To this end there has been a frankness of statement 
relative to the limitations of knowledge, and the uncertainty of many conclusions.” 
This is a very strong feature, from the point of view of a text-book. 

In the realm of hypotheses the search for truth is made more sure, if every pos- 
sible hypothesis which will fit the facts be framed and studied. “ Hypothetical and 
unsolved problems have been treated, so far as practicable, on the multiple basis; 
that is, alternative hypotheses and alternative interpretations are frequently pre- 
sented where knowledge does not warrant positive conclusions.”’ 

This is the spirit in which the book is written, and as we turn the pages we can 
see how the students’ horizon will be widened and cleared, and how the misty places 
will not be ignored nor passed over lightly, but openly acknowledged and the pos- 
sible methods of interpretation indicated. 

This volume gives the best brief general statement in any language of wind work 
in erosion and deposition; the work of running water and the life history of the river 

valley; the work of ice; crustal movement and deformation. 

The pictures illustrate the text. Many of them are reproduced in half-tone from 
photographs direct, and the quality of the paper and the presswork are such as to 
make the print hardly inferior to the original The twenty-four plates reproduce, in 
color, portions of thirty-five of the U. S. G. S. topographic maps in the scale and 
quality of the original— a very valuable feature. 

So many are the strong points in this volume that it will be invaluable to every 
teacher of the earth sciences. iP... 


The Indians of the Painted Desert Region. By George Wharton James. Size 
54x83; pp. xxi+268; 66 full-page plates from photographs. 1903. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

In this book of generalities one of the most interesting sections of the Southwest 
has been described. 

The author has divided the book into sixteen chapters, among which may be 
mentioned, The Painted Desert Region, The Hopi Villages and Their History, 
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The Religious Life of the Hopis, The Hopi Snake Dance, The Navajo as a Blanket 
Weaver, The Wallapais, and the Social and Domestic Life of the Havasupais. 

Only a portion of the Great Painted Desert is described, the effort being rather 
toward the esthetic. 

The home life, arts, and ceremonies of the Hopis and Navajos are mentioned 
in a general way. Although of a different stock the lives of these sedentary and 
nomadic tribes are so intertwined from contact and intermarriage that their cere- 
moniology and artistic productions are closely associated. The author has drawn 
from reliable scientific sources enough material to round out, with his own notes, 
several chapters concerning these tribes. It is to be regretted that his personal 
observations, which cover a period of many years, were not always verified, as the 
errors that result are misleading. . 

Of special interest are the chapters in which the Wallapais and Havasupais are 
described. Even in scientific publications there exists a dearth of material relat- 
ing to these little-known tribes; the information presented is, therefore, an 
acceptable addition to our current literature. 

What the book lacks in accuracy is made up in interest. The mistakes are 
principally technical and of a scientific nature. 

The handling of the photographic plates is deplorable. Many of them are 
inserted regardless of their bearing on the subject-matter of the chapter in which 
they appear. Aside from their positions they are clean cut and convincing and 
portray with a vivid clearness the topography and ethnography of the desert. 

The author has succeeded in presenting the subject in an attractive and in- 
structive manner. Most of the facts can be found in an elaborated form in 
scientific publications, but the generalizing of the author has brought the region well 
within reach of the student, the chapters on the Wallapais and Havasupais alone 
making it a welcome addition to the school library. oe, on. 2. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Geographen-Kalender, 1904-1905. By Dr. Hermann Haack. Pp. 290. Gotha: 
Justus Perthes, 1904. 


An indispensable reference volume for all geographers. This, the second annual 
volume, contains a summary of geographical progress and exploration for 1903, a 
digest of the literature of the same year, an announcement of the deaths among 
geographers in 1903, a valuable list of the geographical societies and periodicals 
of the world, and many helpful statistics. Sixteen — are appended to show 
the geographical changes of the year reviewed. Should be in every college and 
normal school library. 


A Brief History of Rocky Mountain Exploration, with Especial Reference to the 
Expedition of Lewis and Clark. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Pp. 276. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 

A brief and interesting summary of western exploration by an authority. Should 
be added to the bibliography of the Louisiana Purchase published in the June num- 
ber of the JourNaL. Typographically pleasing and well indexed. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader; Australia, Our Colonies and Other Islands of 
the Sea. By Frank G. Carpenter. Pp. 388. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1904. 

A catch-all volume including brief descriptions of those parts of the world not 
hitherto included in Carpenter’s series of readers, with the exception of Africa, which 
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will form a separate volume. Written in the author’s characteristically interesting 
style and well illustrated. Not sufficiently rich to serve adequately as a reference 
volume for the upper grades. 


New Elementary Agriculture for Rural and Graded Schools. By Bessey, Bruner, 
and Swezey. Pp. 194. Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publishing Company, 
1904. 

A simple volume containing much of interest to grade teachers of geography. 

Especially to be commended for its clear statements in reference to the popular 

fallacies of the relations between the moon and the weather. 


North America. By Israel C. Russell. Pp. 435. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 
A volume devoted to the topography, climate, geology, and life geography of 
North America. Well written but poorly illustrated. To be reviewed later. 


NEWS NOTE 


The Cornell Summer School of Geography.—The second session 
of the Cornell Summer School of Geography came to an end August 
18th. In all particulars this session was an advance over the splen- 
did work of last summer. More courses of instruction were given, 
a much larger number of teachers attended, and even greater interest 
was manifested. No school has ever offered such a variety and 
scope of instruction in geography as the Cornell School gave this 
summer. Practically every phase of geography was treated in the 
twenty different courses. The faculty consisted of very nearly the 
same group of men as last summer—Professors R. 8. Tarr, Albert P. 
Brigham, and Charles A. MeMurry; Instructors F. V. Emerson, 
George D. Hubbard, B. C. Butler, Philip Emerson, R. H. Whitbeck, 
and Frank Carney. Five of these men will present papers before 
the International Geographical Congress which meets in this country 
in September. As heretofore, much emphasis was laid upon field 
studies, more than forty field trips being given. These ranged from 
one-hour trips in home geography to the two-day excursions to Wat- 
kins Glen, Niagara, and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Dr. Cleveland Abbe of Washington, the eminent meteorolcgist, 
was present the entire session and contributed liberally to the enjoy- 
ment and profit of the “geography crowd,’’ as the group was called. 

The Thursday Evening Round Table Conferences which proved so 
valuable last summer were continued and accentuated this summer. 
These were veritable clearing houses of opinions and experiences. 
lifty or sixty teachers gathered about the round table and under the 
leadership of a member of the faculty discussed a series of topics pre- 
viously selected and distributed in mimeographed form. 

R. H. W. 
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